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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



CAN A POOR GIRL GO TO COLLEGE? 

Can a poor girl go to college? It is convenient to limit to a few leading 
colleges this inquiry as to where aud how pecuuiary aid is accessible to 
women students, and it will be sufficient to consider Boston, Cornell, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Michigan, Syracuse, Wesleyan, and Wisconsin universities, 
Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley colleges, and the Harvard 
"Annex." 

In the State universities, California, Kansas, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
it is well known that tuition is free, but no form of pecuniary assistance is 
given undergraduates. The necessary expenses of residence average, for the 
economical, about $250 a year. Even this sum, in the absence of all scholar- 
ships, is sufficient to prevent many students from enjoying the privileges of 
the universities which the bounty of these States opens to their more well- 
to-do children. The necessity of living away from home alone renders the 
university education an unattainable luxury for many who have been able to 
secure ample preparation at the local high-schools. 

Syracuse University is restricted in the aid it may give to the acceptance 
of the student's note in lieu of the annual charge of $60 for tuition — a form 
of assistance granted at Cornell also. 

In the eight remaining colleges, exclusive of that help which is given 
privately to the student by individuals, and which cannot be estimated, and 
the small amounts won by competition for the few prizes for special excel- 
lence which have been founded, pecuniary assistance to women flows from 
three sources— the endowed scholarships, "permanent "and "college-aid" 
funds, and student-aid societies. 

At Boston, Cornell, and Wesleyan universities there are scholarships 
open alike to both men and women. At Boston there are three such scholar- 
ships ; their value equals the charge for tuition, their tenure is for one year, 
and two are now held by women. At Cornell there are 128 State scholar- 
ships, covering only the charge for tuition, which are given annually, one in 
each assembly district, upon a competitive entrance examination, and are 
tenable four years. During the year 1886-87 twenty-six were held by women. 
It is impossible to tell exactly how many of them women have held since, 
but it is officially stated that they certainly hold a percentage probably more 
than proportionate to their numbers. There are also twenty-four scholar- 
ships, of an annual value of $200, and tenable four years. They are awarded 
by competitive examination, six each year. Three are now held by women. 
At Wesleyan the forty-eight Seney scholarships are open to both sexes upon 
equal terms. Their annual value to a student ranges from $50 to $155. 
They are tenable one year. Eight are held by women. There are also an 
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indefinite number of scholarships, available at the discretion of the presi- 
dent, which yield free tuition, the equivalent of $75. The Seney scholar- 
ships are awarded for work done in the preceding college year. By the Cor- 
nell method the entering student may obtain aid which is available at once, 
while under theWesleyan system he receives his first scholarship only at the 
beginning of the sophomore year. The holders of State scholarships at Cor- 
nell are eligible to the university scholarships; and the holders of tuition 
scholarships at Wesleyan to the Seney. During the year 1888-89 six holders 
of Seney scholarships received tuition also. 

SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. 



College. 


Number. 


Annual 
value to 
student. 


Charge 

for 
tuition. 


Tenure. 


Hold by 
worn en, 
1888-8J. 


Compet- 
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trance. 
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of 
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students, 
1888-89. 




3 

24 
512 

48 
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$100 

200 
75 

50 to 155 
75 


J100 
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4 " 
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8 
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Cornell 


6 

128 


72 


Wesleyan 


75 


13 















» Raised, June, 1889, to ?125. 

t Year If 86-7. 

t Indefinite number. 



SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN TO WOMEN ONLY. 



College. 


Number, 
1888-89. 


Annual 
value to stu- 
dent. 


Charge for 
tuition. 


Competitive 
entrance. 


Years tena- 
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32 

12 

12 

2 

2 
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75 
7 
1 
26 
12 
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300 
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1 
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* Sage. 

t Free tuition. 

{Henceforth »150. • 

** Board and tuition, henceforth J350. 



Of the scholarships open to women only, thirty-two are at Boston Uni- 
versity and yield $100 each. Twelve given by Bryn Mawr yield $200 a year, 
and were awarded upon a competitive entrance examination. At Cornell 
the twelve Sage scholarships have yielded $200 annually, and three of these 
were open each year to the competition of entering students. In October, 
1888, the Sage scholarships were abolished. At Smith College two scholar 
ships yield $300 each, and two yield $60; while one of $50 is awarded an 
nually on the result of the entrance examination. In addition, the college 
gives free tuition " to every student who is unable fy) complete a collegiate 
YOL. cm,— STQ, 414, 40 
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education without such aid," — to an average of seventy-five students each 
year. At Vassar eight scholarships yield Detween $300 and $400. One of 
these was recently offered at Chicago, by the Western Association of Vassar 
Alumnae, as a local entrance scholarship. A limited number of local scholar- 
ships, covering free tuition, have been offered by the trustees for the next 
college year. Twenty-six endowed scholarships at Wellesley yield an average 
of $300 ; and a provision has been made by which five students receive $50, 
and another by which twelve others receive the full cost of board and 
tuition. 

At several colleges there are "college-aid" funds, which are collected 
every year by the officers and friends of the colleges, or voted from the sur- 
plus in the college treasury. Boston and Wesleyan universities and Welles- 
ley College are fortunate in the possession of student-aid societies. The 
sums gathered from these sources vary widely from year to year. In a very 
few cases the beneficiaries of these funds are also holders of scholarships. 
The aid given a student ranges from $25 up. At Vassar and Wellesley, in 
rare cases a maximum of $400 and $300, respectively, is reached. Boston 
University, through its student-aid society, assisted thirteen girls, giving 
them a total of $746. Five students of the Harvard Annex received $200 
apiece, the equivalent of tuition. Vassar, from its "permanent" funds, 
helped thirty-seven, with a total of $5,475, and, through the efforts of its 
president, fifteen, with $2,950. Wellesley gave, including the endowed 
scholarships already enumerated, $14,253 to eighty-two students. Cornell 
has a small loan fund, which is augmented by special appropriations from 
year to year. During 1886-87, $225 was loaned to three women. Nothing was 
lent women during the past year. Wesleyan, also, is able sometimes to lend 
small sums from a fund held by a student-aid society. The loans are gener- 
ally to girls in their junior or senior year, and do not exceed $100. They are 
given with the understanding that the principal shall be returned with sim- 
ple interest. 

The alumnae of Vassar, together with the very large body of non-gradu- 
ate former students, are now forming a student-aid society, while the stu- 
dents of the "Annex" are also appealing to past members for support for 
scholarships. 

AID SOCIETIES AND FUNDS. 



College. 


" Perman- 
ent" funds. 


" Student- 
Aid Soc." 


" College- 
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5 
37 
15 

82* 


i,666 

5,175 

2,950 

11,253 






$ioo,uoo 










Yes. 
Yes. 








Yes. 


1,478 



















* Including those receiving the Income of the endowed scholarships. 



Besides aiding through direct gifts or loans of money, the student-aid 
societies are sometimes able to render good service by bringing to the stu- 
dents knowledge, opportunities, and ways of self-help. 
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The amount of aid rendered through these various channels may be 
summed up thus, in its money equivalent : Wellesley, $18,103 to 99 students ; 
Vassar, $11,165 to 65; Smith, $8,420 to about 80; Cornell, an estimated total 
of $4,950 to 41 individuals ; Boston, $4,146 to, perhaps, 47 ; Bryn Mawr, $2,400 
to 12 ; Wesleyan, $1,575 to 11 ; and the Harvard "Annex," $1,000 to 5 persons. 
The total given by these eight colleges was $51,759. A single college for men 
was able to disburse during the same time not less than §63,000 to its bene- 
ficiaries. 

Mention might also be made of a voluntary guild at Cornell, the mem- 
bers of which pay a small sum to constitute a fund for the relief of the sick 
who may need assistance; and of the Eliot Cottage at Wellesley, whose 
residents save $75 a year of their expenses by a form of cooperative house- 
keeping. A repetition of the brief list of fellowships completes the tale of the 
aid accessible to women students. Cornell offers eight fellowships of an 
annual value of $400 ; three are held by women. "Wesleyan presents one, 
valued at $150, for which no woman has ever competed. Bryn Mawr offers 
five, worth $450 each, to graduates of any college, and a European fellowship 
of $500 a year to a graduate of Bryn Mawr. Vassar offers free tuition, $100, 
to resident graduates. The Association of Western Alumnae recently as- 
signed, for one year, a fellowship of $350 to Michigan University. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin offers nine to both sexes. 





FELLOWSHIPS. 






College. 


Number. 


Held by women, 
1888-89. 


Value. 




5 
1 
8 
1 

# 

1 

9 


5 
1 
3 
1 
3 


$175 
500 
100 
?50 
100 























*Fre« tuition, number unlimited. 



It is worthy of remark that, of the scholarships enumerated as held by 
women, including the amount given at the " Annex," 160 represent the 
equivalent of tuition or less. Were the scale of living at these colleges the 
same as in the towns where State universities exist, it might be said that, so 
far as concerns the holders of these scholarships, the respective colleges are 
brought to the basis of the State universities. 

Of fifty-seven scholarships which yield more than the cost of tuition, not 
more than nineteen now equal the whole sum charged for the necessary col- 
lege expenses, and several of these are not usually awarded in their entirety. 
These full scholarships are the twelve scholarships provided by the Stone 
Foundation at Wellesley, that given by the Western Association of Vassar 
Alumnae, and those which have been endowed at Vassar. The income of 
seven scholarships at Vassar was awarded to twelve students, in sums rang- 
ing from $100 to $400. The permanent funds, known as the "Auxiliary" 
and "M. Vassar, Jr.," funds, are restricted to a maximum award of $200. 
The smallest sum given from them was $75. The maximum and minimum 
awards from the " College- Aid " fund were $400 and $100, but $200 was the 
average. 
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The income of the "Wellesley scholarships is appropriated yearly under 
the direction of the Students'-Aid Society. The awards for any college year 
are made at a meeting held in the preceding May. The income of the twenty- 
six endowed scholarships ranges from $250 to $345. The average is $300. 
This income during the past year, together with what was returned by 
former beneficiaries and what was raised by the society, amounted to $14,253, 
and was awarded to eighty-two students in sums varying with the needs of 
the applicants. The largest amount given to one person was $300, the sum 
there charged for board and tuition. The entire interest of one of these 
scholarships is rarely given to one student, although "the daughters of 
missionaries and small-salaried clergymen usually receive the entire 
amount." This practice accords with the view expressed by Professor Maria 
Mitchell, who once said : " I have learned to believe that in no case is it best 
to give the whole expenses as an aid — that it must not be made too easy to 
be helped along. A struggle is good for the young." Large bequests have 
been given in harmony with this opinion, restricted to the partial payment 
of the students' expenses. To aid the largest number possible is the almost 
universal custom of the colleges, and therefore the sum given to each appli- 
cant is usually small. The consequence is that the greater number of those 
who are helped must have almost adequate private resources. Moreover, 
the general policy of the colleges is to help, first, those who have nearly 
completed their course, those who have been in residence and proved their 
capacity, and to give aid " at critical times, when without it students would 
have to give up their college course." The preference is also often given to 
those in the regular courses and to those who expect to complete the term 
of residence required for a degree. "While such discriminations seem reason- 
able, they work undoubtedly to the disadvantage of the young applicant 
from the preparatory school. A few partial scholarships have been defi- 
nitely assigned to candidates for the freshman class. Bryn Mawr, the tables 
show, offers three annually ; Cornell, one in each assembly district of New 
York, and six for general competition ; Smith College, one each year, and 
Vassar a few local scholarships, besides the Chicago scholarship, covering 
all charges, which becomes available once in a four years. 

Other restrictions limit the eligibility of candidates. Bryn Ma wr's twelve 
scholarships are given only to members of the society of Friends— the only 
privilege extended them — because the founder, a Friend, wished to help ad- 
vanced education among his sect. Of the scholarships at Smith, one of the 
larger gives the preference to the daughters of missionaries or to those pre- 
paring for foreign missionary work, while one of the smaller is really a prize 
open to members of the junior class, proficient students of Shakespeare. 
Three of the "Vassar scholarships are " subject to the nomination of the 
founder." One gives the preference to members of the Dutch Beformed 
Church and one to daughters of clerymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Locality is an element which enters into the award of one scholar- 
ship at Boston University, which is available for a resident of Washington 
only, and into the assignment of the income of $25,000 of one of the Vassar 
funds to the benefit of the children of residents of Poughkeepsie. 

In general, there is no understanding that those holding scholarships 
shall repay what they receive whenever they shall become able so to do, al- 
though from the special funds money is both given and loaned. Maria 
Mitchell's experience is that most girls prefer to borrow, and that " the very 
carefulness to repay a loan is a check upon unnecessary expenditure. But 
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as some very sensible girls are timid about a loan, I should say, ' Give,' but 
give just the amount sufficient to bridge over the difficult place. Do not 
make the journey unnecessarily easy." The choice between gifts and loans 
involves a question of great delicacy. Either may foster desirable and unde- 
sirable qualties in the recipient. A knowledge of the character and circum- 
stances of the beneficiary is an indispensable aid to a wise decision, unless, 
as at Cornell and Bryn Mawr and Wesleyan, the award be based purely 
upon scholarship. 

Five English colleges for women afforda suggestive contrast. In Girton, 
Newnham, and Halloway colleges and Lady Margaret and Somerville halls, 
inquiry disclosed ninetv-two scholarships ranging in value from $175 to ' 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN ENGLISH COLLEGES. 



College. 


Minimum 
annual 
charge. 


Number of 

students, 
1886-87. 


Number of 
scholar- 
ships. 


Average 
annual 
value. 


Maximum 
annual 
value. 


Tenure In 
years. 


Girton 


$525 
ISO 
500 
375 
130 


81 

2i 
122 

27 


27 

27 

3 

28 

7 


$260 
250 
175 
250 


$120 
250 
175 
250 


3 


Hdlloway 

Lady Margaret. 


3 
3 

3 



These scholarships, as a rule, are awarded upon the entrance examinations, 
aggregate merit alone being considered, or together with distinction in some 
groups of studies, the classics, mathematics, political economy. The winner 
rests secure in its enjoyment and free from anxiety for three years, the term 
of residence required for a degree, but she may forfeit it by unsatisfactory 
work. Some of these scholarships maybe augmented in case a student re- 
quires further assistance, but only one scholarship may be held by the same 
student. Provision is also made by Girton and Newnham for loans upon 
easy terms. 

The proportion of scholarships to the whole number of students is con- 
siderably larger than in American colleges, the academic year is a fourth 
shorter, and the expenses of residence nearly as much greater. The advan- 
tages which they present over the American method lie in their award to 
those about to enter, in their fixed tenure and well-defined conditions, and 
in the certainty of their becoming available to new-comers at a time pre- 
viously announced. It is interesting to note that they were founded, in many 
cases, by different guilds— the Cloth workers' Company, the Drapers', and the 
Goldsmiths'. 

A sincere appreciation of the great good which the scholarships existing 
in American colleges for women confer upon their fortunate recipients is not 
inconsistent with a recognition of the limitations to their usefulness which 
the stand-point of the penniless aspirant for a higher education discloses. 
It is, perhaps, the socialist's point of view. 

There comes a time in the course of most secondary schools when every 
girl must decide whether she shall choose a college preparatory course. 
Before admission to some Latin schools she must sign a paper stating her 
intention of entering college. The circumstances of her family are such, let 
us suppose, that she can hope for no aid from her natural supporters, or, 
perhaps, none further than a place in the home circle and her most neces- 
sary personal expenses, She shows more than average ability in her classes. 
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Her health is good, and she is eager for a better education. Must a college 
course, as some affirm, be placed for her in the same category with a carriage 
and pair or point-lace and diamonds ? Is it merely a luxury which her cir- 
cumstances make it folly to dream of i 

She carefully considers all the possibilities. The opportunity for a 
thorough preparation lies within her grasp, but she realizes that, under the 
existing conditions of college requirements for admission, it is usually unwise 
for a student who cannot go to college to choose a preparatory course. The 
opportunities for self-support at our colleges are known to be very limited. 
There is an occasional chance for the more advanced students to tutor, a 
limited amount of clerical and library work to be done, and fortuitous em- 
ployment of various kinds— all welcome helps, but uncertain supports. The 
president of Cornell has said very truly that the distinction between skilled 
and unskilled labor holds true of the employment open to students as in all 
other classes. It is equally true that the struggling woman student, as well 
as those with less intellectual ambitions, suffers from the prevalent com- 
mercial discrimination against her sex. She is hampered also by more 
numerous social prejudices than her ambitious brother. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson might eke out his narrow means by serving as a waiter in the col- 
lege commons without detriment to his social standing ; yet that woman 
would be brave indeed who would dare imitate his example. If she has to 
be entirely self-reliant, years must pass, under the present conditions of the 
employment and recompense of women, before she can save enough to attain 
her desires. 

Meanwhile she is growing rusty in the preliminary studies and less 
adapted to college routine, while the entrance examination becomes more 
and more formidable. The partial scholarships may suffice for her friend 
who in health, character, and mental capacity is not her superior, but whose 
purse happens to be a little better filled, so that she can afford to incur the 
greater part or at least a half of the expense of college life, and for a few of 
those who live in the near neighborhood of a college and who need only the 
equivalent of tuition, or whose home is a little more distant and who require 
a small additional allowance for the daily travelling expenses. But the 
necessity of living at any of these colleges entails, besides travelling and per- 
sonal expenses, a minimum outlay of from $250 to $300, in addition to the 
fees for tuition. She who has enough to secure a foothold, and to show of 
what stuff she is made, may hope to secure the larger grants given to mem- 
bers of the higher college classes, but the breaks in the ranks at the end of 
the freshman and sophomore years too often disclose how many have been 
disappointed. 

The plans of the penniless girl necessarily rest upon the chance of secur- 
ing a full scholarship. A glance at the tables reveals the paucity of amply- 
endowed scholarships. Not long ago, when a single full scholarship was 
offered for competition among pupils of Chicago preparatory schools, twenty 
eager girls applied— to the disappointment, of course, of nineteen. Nor is 
it in Chicago alone that the desire for a college education exists among those 
of the empty pockets. Their letters are found in every college president's 
mailbag. In the face of so great competition and so many adverse probabili- 
ties, must she not throw prudence and foresight to the winds if she prepare 
for college, trusting that the chances may turn in her favor? One conclu- 
sion is inevitable : the existing circumstances give an almost unqualified 
pegative to the question, " Can a poor girl go to college J " 
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What shall be done ? The example of the lady principal of Lady Mar- 
garet Hall might be followed. In 1886 she opened, at her own risk, a small 
house, under the name St. Hugh's, for the reception of students of narrow 
means, at lower fees, and with a different scale of living and accommodation. 
This would supplement the existing partial scholarships. It is evident, also, 
that scholarships covering the expense of board and tuition during the first 
college year are needed, in order to open the path from the preparatory 
schools. Eecently a citizen of New York has generously provided for a few 
scholarships to be given boys in the city schools who desire to enter the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, and a public-spirited citizen of Fall River, 
Mass., has given $1,000 to establish prizes for the graduates of the schools of 
that city. These two cases prove the existence, in men of wealth, of a phil- 
anthropic spirit combined with an interest in the local schools, and points 
out the direction in which the friends of higher education of women should 
lead. The endowment of full local scholarships, wherever good schools pro- 
vide free preparation for college, to be awarded annually, under equitable 
and perfectly understood conditions, with a fixed tenure, would open to 
many girls, who have every qualification except money, an opportunity to 
prove their fitness for realizing their reasonable and worthy aspirations. 

Alice Hates. 

TIGHT-LACING FOR MONKEYS. 

The amoeba constricts itself around the middle by a pair of invisible cor- 
sets until it is actually cut in twain. That the improvement of its beauty is 
a factor in the purpose of this gradual vivibisection is scarcely probable, al- 
though in certain stages of the process the form of the fashionable belle is 
most strikingly suggested. However that may be, the most important result 
is the reproduction of its kind. Cutting itself in two in the middle is not 
hari-kari, but rejuvenation ; not death, but the reduplication of life. Instead 
of one dead amoeba, lo I there are two living ones, equally young and with 
equal promise of a numerous posterity. 

Recent experiments of a somewhat similar nature have been tried upon 
female monkeys. They were put into plaster-of-paris jackets, in imitation of 
stays, and a tight bandage was put around the waist to imitate a petticoat 
band. Several of the unfortunate subjects died, and all showed signs of 
injuries resulting from the treatment. 

Now, the monkey is one of the most highly organized of animals, and to 
justify so gross and cruel a violation of nature's exquisite handiwork there 
can be only three hypotheses. 

First, it may have been an attempt to reproduce the species by artificial 
fission, after the manner of the amoeba. If this was the purpose of the ex- 
periment, it was a disastrous failure. Instead of two monkeys, the result 
was, in several instances, no monkey, and in all the other instances a sadly 
deteriorated monkey. In this connection it maybe remarked that, whenever 
the experiment has been tried upon another group of primates, the bimana, 
the result has been the same. It has not tended to the reproduction of the 
species — quite the contrary — and in many, many instances it has ended in no 
primate, or in a sadly deteriorated primate. The attempt to multiply 
either the simian or the human species by amoeboid fission must be given 
up as hopeless. 

Secondly, it may have been a well-meant effort to enhance the beauty of 
our " poor relations " by remodelling their figures in accordance with the 



